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DiI VASARI, 
A TALE OE FLORENCE, 

¢ From the pen of the late Charles Edwards, Esq.) 

Blackwood’s Magazine for December, con- 
iains a spirited article under the above head, 
which ts characterised with singular nerve and 
vigor, while at the same time there is a wildness 
about it, verging upon insanity. It seems to be 
a collection of episodes which the author has 
tied together by an attempt to relate a story. — 
The scene is Jaid in Florence in the year 1343, 
and opens with a description of the plague 
which then reigned—we extract the follow 
ing:— 


«Tt was then that the general tumult and ter- 
ror reached its height; and that Florence ap. 
peared like a city given over to pillage, in which 
each made the best of what came next to him; 
or rather, like a vast ship tost in the tempest, 
under which he would not choose but founder, 
and where each man, according to the usage of 
desperate mariners, resolved to live at common 
cost, the short while longer that existence last 
ed. Domestics left in charge of their master’s 
houses, burst open the cellars and cabinets, and 
used their treasures as their own—the richest 
garments were seen worn by common beggars 
—the most costly wines intoxicated the lowest 
of the population. All safe people fled the city 
at every hazard, or shut themselves up, and re- 
fused to communicate even with each other: 
and a seareity of food—in the very excess of 
valuables and money—began to aggravate the 
general distress. ‘Those physicians who still 
lived, now made off, with one consent, to secure 
what they had gained. The monks barred the 
gates of their convents—some would say no 
mass; and scarce any would confess the sick 
longer. Some men lay dead or dying in their 
houses, and none would come to aid, or bury 
them Others were found with marks of vio 
lence on their bodies, and their chambers rifled; 
and none could say, nor did any inquire, who 
had done it. The hired nurses, it was reported, 
poisoned their patients; and one beldam con- 
fessed afterwards to have caused the death of 
five women, by administering the eau forte 
(aqua fortis) to them instead of common water. 
Brute strength and freedom from the plague 
became the only sources of power; and the 
Slave spat in the face of his master. Those 
few who dwelt within the city, or near it, watch- 
ed armed, and shut their doors by day; for 





murders were done even in the broad light. The 
cemeteries now became choked, and there was 
no more room in the streets and market places. 
Houses got cheap, and graves were hard to 
come by. The great Fosse which had been 
hastily opened, and consecrated, at the back of 
the Spedale St. Martino, ran over with bodies 
from all ranks, ages, and conditions, which, 
night after night, were cast promiscuously into 
it. And to quote the words used by a writer of 
the time, in describing the state of Florence, at 
the close of the mal dy —almost for fault of mat- 
ter to feet upon—* Worth was useless; strength 
gone; glory sullied ; title buried; honors were 
forgotten ; greatness humiliated ; dignity scorn- 
ed—and, of the good and evil, equally perished 
the memory!” 
+. % * x ¥ > 4 - 

In the description of passions, the author is 
peculiarly happy, viz: 

“Farther yet would the enumeration have 
gone, but that a noise, as if of loosening bolts 
and bars in the hospital, interrupted it. In the 
next moment, one of the massy folding doors at 
the great entrance was flang open; and, right 
hand and left, from its farthest extremity, as far 
as the eye could see, down to that very door, 
the common corridor of the house, appeared on 
each side, closely set pallets. Every bed was 
occupied, doubly, and even trebly 3; or rather, 


TS ae AE Deo 





will cast away reason ?—was kind and pitiful, 
yet mimics the humanity of the wild dog ? Who 
is it hews his foe to mammocks, writes * Ae- 
quittal’ on his tomb—anddies ? Who is it stabs, 
yetwill not blame: drinks—as his draft of life— 
another's blood: yet feels there is but one relief 
—to shed bis own ? ‘That wretch is JeaLous !— 
Oh! talk not of remembrance—consciousness 
beyond the grave !—once sleeping, let the jeal- 
ous never wake again! Pity him, whatever 
his crimes! Were they ten thousand fathom 
past the reach of mercy, they are punishet@— 


| The gamester whose last piece is lost—the mer- 


chant, whose whole risk the sea has swallowed 


| up—the child whose air bubble has burst—may 


each create a bauble lke the former! but he, 
whose treasure wasin woman’s love; who trust- 


| ed as men once trust, and was deceived!—that 


| 


the whole range of beds—for each touched the | 


other—was fornied into one great litter; crowd- 
ed with sutlerees, in all moods, and in all stages 
of disease. Some—they might be living or they 
might be dead—all that could be seen was a 
strange. shapeless lump, rolled in the wretched 
bed clothes! Qihers, covered up in hoods and 
caps, incapable of speech, stared from the pil 
lows, with their glassy eyes and ghastly faces— 
that the viewer shrank to look on them! 

furious aad strong in agony, sat in their 
bolt upright—raving, tossing their arms. and 
muttering horrid impreeations—hideous objects 
of misery. ‘The most fearful of all were the 
most healthy—those whom they calied the *Con- 
valescents » and who glided about in their long 
white. shroud-like hospital zowns and dresses ; 
looking and moving lke creatures emerged 
from the grave—even more appalling to nature 
than those who were ready to descend into it. 

** Avarice, ambition, terror, may have mercy; 
but there is one passion lurks within the human 
breast, whose ve ry instinet’s murder, Once 
lodged within the heart, for life it rules—ascen 
dant and aiune! sports in the solitude like an 
antie fiend! it feeds on blood, and rivers would 
not sate its appetite. Minds strongest in worth 
and valor stoop to meanness and disgrace be- 
fore it. The meanest soul—the weakest—it can 
give courage to, beyond the daring of despair! 
What is the sting which no balm can assuage ? 
What is the wound that death alone can heal ? 
What is the injury that—once done—can never 
be repaired ? Whose is the swerd that, when 
once drawn, the scabbard must be cast away 
forever ?—When is it that man has no ear but 
for the tale that falls like moulten lead upon his 


Some 


: 


beds 


brain—no eye but for the plucked-out heart of 


him he hates : no hand buat for that cluteh—that 
one last clutch—which earth may not resist— 
that gripes his dagger? Who is it that bears 
about him a life, horrid to himself, and danger- 
ous to the world ? Who has been wise, yet now 








hope once gore! weep—searcl—regret—de- 
spair—seek thyself blind—there is again no find- 
ing—no restoring it! Woman! symbol of wo, 
and nature’s weakness! gamester of hope and 
happiness! ‘Thy love must be integrel—single 
—perfect—or be nothing. Like the glass toy 
that has amused thy childhood, entire it spar- 
kles, shining, bright and precious—but, from 
the farthest thread—the finest—break off but 
one fibre—it is gone—form—shape—design— 
material—substanee! That flaw has shivered 
it to countless atoms; and where the jewel was, 
a heap of dust—which men despise and trample 


on—alone remains!” 


The singularity of the style, and the ortgi- 
nality of the thoughts of the author, grasp th 
attention of the reader, and however open thw 
half told story may be to criticism, no one who 
commences it can easily throw it aside until be 
has arrived at its “lame and impotent conclu 
sion.’ —[ Boston Statesman, 


—_—_—— 


THE WIFE. 

To a fond and coniiding girl, few hours in life are 
so full of buoyancy and hope, of kindness and affec- 
tion, as those of courtship, and few it may be truly 
said, ure so important to her future welfare and hap- 
piness, In her lover she too often sees all that is 
worthy and respectable in man; the ardor of her 
affection softens the most offensive traits of charac- 
Whatever 
she may have collected from poetry, from novels, 
, is brought in aid of her imagination, 


ter, and obliterates all minor feelings. 


‘ 


‘ ak i te 
or from history 





which pictures in the most glowing colors the cha- 
racter of a husband, and her affection persuades her 
that in her lover she has found a perfect represen 
tative of this ideal picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipations of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the 
altar; and how often, alas! does one short year 
bring home to her aching bosom the sad reality of 
the falsity and emptiness of all her hopes of mutual 
Yes- 
terday the lover was all attention, and love marked 


love, tender assiduity, and lasting affection, 


every action; to-day the husband is cold, distant, 
and neglectful, preferring 


g the company of the 


worthless and dissipated to that of her, who but ¢ 


‘ 
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few days since, he flattered himeelf was dearer to 
him than all the world besides. 

I can hardly picture to myself a situation more 
truly heart-rending and deplorable, than that of a 
female who has found every want anticipated, and 
every reasonable wish gratified under the paternal 
roof, leaving that roof with the warm confidence of 
youth, to repose on tbe bosom of affection, but 
inding her confidence betrayed, her affection 
slighted, and herself, with a helpless offspring, left 
to struggle with unkindness, poverty and want.— 
Such, alas! is too often the case in this world of un- 
certainty, where we find mixed with the kindest 
blessings of our heavenly father evils which almost 
stagger our strongest faith. 

In my boyish days, when every thing was bright 
and sunny, and pleasure sported in beautiful per- 
spective before me, I sometimes wandered to a 
neighboring farm house to pass an idle hour with 
its lovely and innocent inmates, who were as cheer- 
ful and thoughtless as myself. Among these beau- 
tiful girls was one more advanced in age than the 
rest, whose modesty and blooming beauty was the 
admiration and envy of the village throng. 
ty winters have passed over my head since I saw 
her sporting on the green, and yet at this distant 
day, | cannot recollect her sylph-like form, her 
sprightly manner, and her affectionate smile, with- 
out a thrill of delight. 

Bliza’s hand had been often solicited by her 
equals, and even by 
much superior to her own, but none were able to 
win her heart. 


Twen- 


those whose fortunes were 


About her twentieth year, she met 
at a friend’s a young gentleman who had recently 
come to reside in the neighborhood; his figure was 
elegant, his features regular, and his whole appear- 
ance such as at first sight was calculated to capti- 
vate the affections of a young, unexperienced, and 
susceptible girl. 
boisterous, which, to one little acquainted with the 
world, might indicate a great degree of spirit; but 
it was in fact, nothing but the ebullition of an irri- 
table and petulent temper. 


He was flippant, bold, and even 


To this man Eliza be- 
came most passionately attached; he offered her 
his hand, and it was accepted in opposition to the 
advice and entreaties of her parents. 

It was about this time I left the paternal roof, and 
new scenes and interesting cares almost obliterated 
the beautiful Eliza from my recollection. 

During one of the inclement nights of our News 
England winters, | was called to an obscure part of 
the city to visit, professionally, a poor and helpless 
wretch, who was pining with disease 
intemperance. As I sat by the bed of the sufferer, 
i heard in an adjoining room the voice 


e produced by 


: of a female, 
pleading with great earnestness with one who ap- 
peared to be the employer of her husband. For 
heaven's sake, she said, ‘do kecp back every cent 
you can of his earnings; nota shilling that enters 
his pocket ever finds its way here: The tipling shop 
and tavern take ail—it is hard, and perhaps wrong, 
io speak of one’s husband thus. ‘The time was 
when I did not believe it possible; but what am I 
to do—where am I to seek sustenance, clothing and 
fuel, for these my freezing and starving children? 
But, my dear sir,” she continued, her sobs almost 
suffocating her, ‘this is byt a small part of what! 
suffer. OQ! £ could sustain myself under poverty 
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and want; I could “a with bim cheerfully and af- 





| no beer was brewed in the latter part of the week, 











fectionately under all the vicissitudes of fortune, if 


I could only receive the Jove and kindness which 
is a wife’s due.” 

I inquired the name of her who had g@strongly 
excited my sympathy; in a moment the beautiful 


Eliza flitted before my mind—she who at twenty 


was so beautiful, so affectionate, and so happy, that 
I arose 


ling that [ should meet some- 


angels might almost have envied her iot 
with an indistinct fe 
thing which my youthful mind was wont to con- 
template with such delight. 1 entered the room 

the shadow of her whose ear- . | 
Would to 


n my lot te have thus encoun- 


but what did f€ see?— 
ly dawn was the promise of earthly bliss. 
God, it never had bee 
tered her who in youth had left such a magic and 
undying spell on my mind ! S. 
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_ THiS REFLECTOR, 


A NEW-ENGLAND §S ABBATH. 
[By Miss Sedgwick] 
The observaice of the Sabbath began with the 





Puritans, as it still does with a great portion of their 


descendants, on Saturday night. At the going 
down of the sun on Saturday, all temporal affairs | 
were suspended; and so zealous did our fathers 
maintain the letter, as well as the spirit of the law, 

} 


that, according to a vulgar tradition in Connecticut, 


lest it should presume to work on Sunday. 

It must be confessed, that the tendency of the 
age is to laxity; and so rapidly is the wholesome 
strictness of primitive times abating, that should 
some antiquary, fifty years hence, in exploring his 
garret rubbish, chance to cast his eye on our hum- 
ble pages, he may be surprised to learn that even 
now the Sabbath is observed in the interior of New- 
England, with an almost judicial severity. 

On Saturday afternoon an uncommon bustle is 





apparent. The great class of procrastinators are 


hurrying to and fro to complete the lagging busi- 


The good mothers, like Burn’s 


ness of the weck good 


matron, are plying their needles, making ‘* auld 
claes look amuist as weel’s the new;’’ while the do- 
mestics, or help, (we prefer the national descriptive 
term,) are wielding with might and main, their 
brooms and mops, to make all tidy for the Sabbath. 

As the day declines, the hum of labor dies away, 
perfect silence reigns in 
a foot-fall is 
It cannot be denied, 


and after the sun is sect, 
every well ordered household, and net 
heard in the village street. 
that even the most spiritual, missing the excitement 
of their ordinary occupations, anticipate their usual 
bed-time. The obvious inference from this fact, is 
skilfully avoided by certain ingenious reasoners, 
who allege that the constitution was originally so 
extra quantity of sleep 
on every seventh night. We recommend it to the 
curious to inquire, how this peculiarity was adjust- 
ed, when the first day of the week was changed 
from Saturday to Sunday. 

The Sabbath morning is as peaceful as the first 
hallowed day. Not a human sound ts heard with- 
out the dwelling, and but for*the lowing of the 


organized as to require an 





herds, the crowing of the cocks, and the gossiping 
of the birds, animal life would seem to be extinct, 


till, at the bidding of the church-going bell, ihe old | 


and young issue from their hainations, and with so- 
lemn demeanor, bend their measured steps to the 
meeting-house. 

The family of the minister—the squire—the doc: 
tor—the merchant—the modest gentry of the vil- 
lage, and the mechanic and laborer, all arrayed in 
their best; all meet on even ground, and all with 
the consciousness of independence and equality, 
which breaks down the pride of the mch and res- 
cues the poor from servility, envy, and discontent. 
if a morning salutation is reciprocated, it is in a sup- 
pressed voice, and if perchance, nature, in some 
reckless urchin, bursts forth in laughter, * my dear, 
you have forgot it’s Sunday !” is the ever ready re- 
proof. 

Though every face wears a solemn aspect, we 
once chanced to see even a deacon’s muscles relax- 
ed by the wit of a neighbor, and heard him allege 
in a balf-deprecating, halflaughing voice, ‘the 
squire is so — — a body must laugh, though it 
be Sabbath day. 

The tarmer’s ample wagon, and the little one- 
horse vehicle, bringing in all who reside at an in- 
convenient walking distance—that is to say, in our 
viding community, halfa mile from the church. It 
isa pleasing sight to those who love to note the 
happy peculiarities of their own land, to see the 
farmer’s daughters blooming, intelligent, und well 
bred, pouring out of these homely coaches, with 
their nice white gowns, prunella shoes, leghorn 
hats, fans, and parasols, and the spruce young men 
with their plaited ruffles, blue coats, and yellow 
buttons. 

The whole community meet as one religious fa- 
mily, to offer their devotions at the common altar, 
If there is an outlaw from the society—a luckless 

wight whose vagrant taste has never been subdued, 
he may be seen stealing along the margin ot some 
littie brook, far away from the condemning obser- 
vation and troublesome admonitions of his fellows. 

Towards the close of the day, or (to borrow a 
phrase descriptive of his feelings who first used it) 
‘when the Sabbath begins to abate,” the children 
cluster about the windows. The eyes wander from 
their catechism to the western sky, and though it 
seems to them as if the sun would never disappear, 
his broad disk does slowly sink behind the moun- 
tain, and while his last ray lingers on the eastern 
summits, merry voices break forth and the ground 
resounds with boundless footsteps The village 
belle arrays herself for her twilight walk; the boys 
gather on ‘the green,” the lads and girls throng 
while some coy maiden lin. 
gers at home, awaiting her expected suitor;— and 
all enter upon the pleasures of the evening with as 


to ‘‘ singing school,” 


keen a relish as if the day had been a preparatory 
penance, 

———. 

EXTRACT. 

When we reflect on the condition of women and 
their relation to society, we cannot help perceiving 
the immense influence they possess and exert in all 
‘Men make laws, but women 
make manners,” has long since become an adage ; 
and if it is true that laws are ineffectual, where the 
manners and customs of a peuple are opposed to 
them, we shall see the high value we should set on 
female education. 


civilized nations. 
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We feel no hesitation in hazarding the opinion, 
that of all human beings, the female sex ought to 
be the best educated. This would secure the mo- 
rals of society, and ensure a race of,enlightened 
and virtuous citizens. 

The first years of children are spent under the 
eye and in the company of their mother. Boys, un- 
til they are ten or twelve years old, and girls until 
they marry, may be said to be under the manage- 
ment of their mother. How necessary is it, there- 
fore, that the minds of women should be well culti- 
vated ; especially when we recollect that early im- 
pressions and habits, whether moral or intellectual, 
are hardly ever effaced! If mothers are wise and 
prudent, their children will in general be the same. 
It bas been remarked by persons of the greatest ob- 
servation, that most men who have been eminent 
for Jearning and piety have owed the germs of that 
Men are but children 
of alarger growth ; and our dispositions and habits 


eminence to their mothers. 


in after hfe are nothing more than the develope- 
ment of those principles which were imbibed dur- 
ing our tender years. 





EARTHQUAKES. 

** Some years ago, immediately after a shock of 
a tremendous earthquake had alarmed the inhabi- 
tants of Grenada, the conversation at the Governor’s 
table turned upon the latent cause of such an awful 
phenomenon. After every one of the company had 
assigned to it a different cause, an old domestic was 
asked her ideas upon the subject. She replied that 
she thought the Great God was passing by, and that 
the earth made him obeisance ! 

** his reply was striking, and discovered a bright 
spark of intellect inan untutored mind. It reminds 
us of that sublime passage in the Psalms, ‘He look- 
eth on the earth, and it trembleth; he toucheth the 
hills, and they smoke.’ 

** Montgomery, in his poem, entitled the Thun- 
der Storm, bas a similar thought. 

‘Tear ye not his charict wheels, 
As the mighty thunder rolls? 
Nature, startled Nature reels, 
From the centre to the poles; 
Tremble!—Ocean, Earth, and Sky! 
Tremble!— God is passing by!’ 

«© While earthquakes have doubtless some impor- 
tant use in the natural world, they may also stand 
committed with the moral system of divine provi- 
dence and mercy. 

** A merchant in Tennessee observed, during the 
earthquakes in 1811 and 1812, that before these 
took place, he used fo sell ten pacics of cards where he 
sold one Bible, now he sold ten Bibles where he sold 


one pack of cards!”? 
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| the extraet below. 


THE MONITOR. 





EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 
We are indebted to the Boston Spectator for 
The writer observes, “the 
following circumstance I know to be a fact. It 


| was related by a lady of undoubted veracity, 


who was on the spot when the affair occurred, 
aud may serve as a warning to those who are 


_ fond of a comedy, which too often turns out a 


| scholars. 


tragedy.” 

In the town of Hampton, in Middlesex, Eng- 
land, a spot celebrated on account of the state 
ly palace erected there by the magnificent Car 
dinal Wolsey, was kept, some years since, a 
A Miss Courte- 
nay, the cnly child of immense!y wealthy parents, 


young ladies’ boarding schoo! 


in the county of Hampshire, was one of the 
To prevent ber suffering through 
life, from the morbid cowardice to which, from 
nature and education, the sofier sex are much 
prone, her parents and teachers had taken un- 
wearied pains, not only to brace her mind 
against the terrors of imagination, but of those 
terrifying realities that flesh is heir to. They 
succeeded effectually, little dreaming, poor 
weak-sighted mortals as we are, that this very 
acquirement would one day prove fatal to her. 
Matilda Courtenay was about sixteen, amiable, 
accomplished, and as lovely in her person as the 
fabled Houri. Her disposition was gay as that 
of the lark—all buoyancy and life. It was not 
long ere the young ladies in the school discover- 
ed this trait of fearlessness in her character, for 
Matilda had been so praised by her doting pa- 
rents for its possession, that she lost no opportu- 
nity of displaying it on every possible occasion. 
Many were the tricks resorted to by her compa- 
nions with the idea of frightening her, such as 
starting upon her from a place of concealment ; 


| making figures with vile physiognomies painted 


| upon them, and placing them upon her bed— 


| of joyous laughter. 


Genius, in one respect, is like gold; numbers of | 


persons are constant!y writing about beth, who 


have neither. The mystifications of metaphysics, 


and the quackeries of cramology, may be combined | 


and conglomerated without end, and without limit, 
in a vain attempt to enable common sense to grasp 
and to comprehend the causes of genius, or the 
modes of their operation.—[Lacox, 





How can we expect that another should keep 
eur secrets, when it is more than we can do ourselves? 
It is a common fault to be never satisfied wath our 
fortung, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 





perhaps a mischievous one, concealed beneath 
the bedstead, would seize her foot as she was 
stepping into it. At other times. Dolly the maid 
would be hired to get upon the roof and throw 
brick-bats down the chimney of her apartment. 
But all was in vain—her listening tormentors 
heard no sound save that of a chuckle or a burst 
Almost wearied with the 
continued failure of their experiments, they at 
length hit upon an expedient to frighten the in- 
Miss Courtenay 
had been to visit her parents, but was expected 


nocent girl by a coup de main. 
at Hampton that night. A student of medicine 
in the neighborhood was prevailed upon to 
bring secretly in the evening a skeleton to the 
school. The hope of at length frightening Miss 
Courtenay weakened their own fears in hand. 
ling this otherwise appalling subject. They 
fastened it with thetester within the curtains, at 
the foot of the bed, so as to conceal it effectu- 
ally from her ubservation ; but with the convic- 
tion, that the moment the bed should be shaken 
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by her getting into it, the figure would fall upon 
her. Matilda did not reach Hampton till bed 
time, but in more than usually gay spirits retir- 
ed to her apartment, saying to her loved, but 





| mischievous companions, “ good night, dear 


girls, good night; [have got back and to-mor- 
row we shall have a fine game of romps—good 
night ;” and with a bound was out of sight.— 
There was a cause, nay fo of them, for Matil- 
da’s heightened spirits. Uenry Melmoth, the 
companion of her childhood, and her beau ideal 
of all that was perfect in mankind, had brought 
her to Hampton in his curricle and four, and 
had whispered something agreeable in her ear, 
apd more—had “ looked unutterable things.”’— 
Besides, Matilda was by nature benevolent, and 
her parents, aware that she would make no 
ill use of it, had given her a plentiful supply of 
pocket-money—and she might build castles 
in the moon, think of Henry undisturbed, and in 
her * mind’s eye” dispose of her wealth on the 
morrow. With this sweetest and most delight- 


| ful feeling of humanity, the desire of performing 


kind actions, Matilda, after praying as fervently 
asa girl of sixteen could be expected to pray, 
jumped into bed, whtre we will leave her for 
the night. 

Early on the following morning, those who 
had been particularly busy in this cruel affair 
were astir to see its effects, and repaired in a 
body to Miss Courtenay’s apartment, with the 
expectation of heaving the joyous bursts of mer 
riment, but imagine their surprise and horror 
on finding the sweet girl, doubtless in the very 
position she had laid down, with her eyes 
fixed and rolled up in their sockets; the white 
froth foaming from her pale mouth, ber nostrils 
fearfully distended, and showing every appear 
ance of approaching dissolution---the forefinger 
and thumb of her right hand held a shred or fi- 
bre which adhered to the skeleton, whose flesh- 
less arm had fallen acress her, and its eyeless 
skull rested on the same pillow with that of the 
blooming girl. Medical assistance was called, 
but alas! too late---her extremities were cold.--- 
The physician pronounced that she had fallen 
into repeated convulsions from affright, and 
there was no remedy. In a few moments “life 
ebbed pulse by pulse away,” and the angel spe 
rit of the lovely but ill fated Matilda fled for- 
ever! 

* Lay her i’ the earth, 
*¢ And from ber fair and unpolluted flesh 
** May violets spring '” S.H. 8, 





Eastern Despotism —* The lady of Dr. Mac- 
neil, the physician tu the mission, was one day 
in the Zenanah, (in Persia.) when she observed 
one of the princes, a boy of ten years of age, 
with a handkerchief tied over his eyes, groping 
about the apartment. Upon inquiring what he 
was doing, he said that as he knew that when 
the Shah, his father died, be should have his 
eyes put out, he was now trying how he could 
do without them.” {Alexander's T'ravels. 








A HINT TO HOUSE-WIVES. 
{From Edgeworth’s Practicul Education.) 

A lady who was fond of having ber house well 
arranged, discovered, to the amazement of her ac- 
quaintance, the art of making all her servants keep 
every thing in its place. Evenin the kitchen, from 
the most minute article to the most unwieldy, eve- 
ry thing was invariably to be found in its allotted 
Station; the servants were thought miracles of obe- 
dience; but, in fact, they obeyed because it was the 
easiest thing they could possibly du. Order was 
made more convenient to them than disorder, and, 
with their utmost ingenuity to save themselves trou- 
ble, they could not invent places for every thing 
more apprepriate than those which had been as- 
signed by their mistress’ legislative economy.” 





IV himsical interruption —When Dr. Bradon was 
rector of Eltham, in Kent, the text he one day took 
to preach from,was “ Who artthou ?” After reading 
the tert, ve made (as was his custom) a pause, for 
the coupe radon to reflect upon the words ; when 
a genticman ina military dress, who at that instant 
Was marching very sedately up the middle aisle of 
the church, supposing it a question addressed to 
him, to the surprise of all present, replied, “1am, 
sir, an officer of the 17th foot, on a recruiting 
party here; and having brought my wife and fami- 
ly with me, I wish to be acquainted with the neigh- 
boring clergy and gentry.” This so deranged the 
Divine, and astonished the congregation, that tho’ 
they attempted to hsten with decorum, the dis- 
course was not proceeded in without considerable 
diflicuity —[V. Y. Farmer. 


Two old bachelors meeting after a long separa- 
tion, and each finding that the other continued ina 
state of ‘single blessednesss,’ one exclaimed, “well, 
Iam sorry for your forlorn condition.” ‘*And 1,” 
replied his friend, ‘am equally sorry for yours.” 
"Then, rejoined the first, we are a couple of sorry 


fellows!” 











POETRY. 


BEAUTIFUL SKETCH. 
We call back, maid of Lutha, years that have roll. 
away 

Yes, I remember her, I saw her first 
In the sweet prime of womanhood—the rose 

Of health, in young and dewy freshness bloomed 
Upon her cheek, and from her dark blue eye 

The spirit of each new-born thought, looked out 
In undisguised expression, and diffused 

Over her face its own pure loveliness ! 

O, she was one of those for whom earth seemed 
Ever in summer beauty—fiinty brows 

Melted to smiles—-and hearts unwont to feel, 
Softened to tenderness !—Where’er she moved, 
Fach eye looked gladness—and cach voice, 

In its best tones, spoke welcome ; and the world 
Was proud ofher, Yet she, so loved, caressed, 
And followed, was all meeknesa—her whole heart 
A deep, pure fount of blessing—such she was! 

A change came o’er her; the feil, blasting breath 

Of slander, like the syroc, passed. Ere yet 

The sun had kissed away its dew, we saw 

The loveliest flower mora ever smiled on, droop. 

Sorrow was wasting fast the springs of life, 

She was alone—pale, pale, but lovely still. 
Friends who had looked but to her slightest smile 
For happiness, had long forsaken her !— 
It was a summer eve—the sun had sunk 
Down from a golden sky, whence brightly streamed, 





THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
Far over wood and field, a saffron light 
Phat rested ikea lovely dream, on all 
The gilded landscape ; the sweet breath of flowers 
Came on the silent air, stealing the scul 
Like angel-larpings heard in Eden’s bower— 
Or airs of heaven, commussioned oft to sooth 
The mortal anguish of the dying samt 

She looked with a mild sadness on the scene 
Fading bke ber—* And I had boped,” she said, 
“My evening’s sun would set in its full Gme, 
“Poke this!” Oh, world ' thy visitings of scorn 
Are fearful to the young and innocent heart ! 
She sank beneath thenr—and the pitying earth, 
Whose gentle bosom never spurned a child 
Of sorrow, or received a loveher guest, 





Hath decked her grave with freshest green and | 
flowers. 


saciid | 

L. 5. L. | 

Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans divide the popu- 
lar laurels of the lady-pocts of the day. ‘They are 


No fears | 


of exhaustion disturb or retard the flow of ® words 


equally ubiquitous and equally intrepid. 


9 


that breathe "—no feeling of weariness in them 


| 
selves, and no misgivings have they of weariness in 
their readers ; they pour forth their floods of nec- 
tar, as if the sources could never dry, nor the streams | 
lose their sweetness, nor their price. They scatter 
—to change the figure—there is no talking of poets | 
without figures—they scatter their flowers with a 


profusion that cares not for the withering— for the | 
loss can easily and instantly be replaced. The rose- 

buds are vet young and vigorous—in tbe full strength 
of their bearing—of the Macartney kind, and bloom 
the year round, in eternal succession. To L. E. L. 
indeed, it seems a matter of perfect indifference in- 
to what measure sbe plunges—the medium is equal- 
ly navigable ; her agility and dexterity are the same, | 
At the 

close of the ** Golden Violet,” are thrown in two or 





and she floats and flows with the same ease. 


three smaller pieces, which to our own taste, are 
the best of the book ; and of these is ‘* Love’s Last 
Lesson.” It tells of the feelings of one who is bid- 
den by her lover to forgethim. The pathos of the 
thing is true and deep ; it looks less like the mere 
effort of funcy’than the rest. It is either inspira- 
tion, or she knows and feels what she tells about. — 
It is the best of the volume.—[M. ¥. Mirror. 
Teach it me if you can—forgetfulness ! 

[surely shall forget, if you can bid me ; 

1, who have worshipped thee my saint on earth— 
I, who have bowed me at thy lightest word, 

Your last command ‘forget me,” will it not 

Sink deeply down within my inmost soul ? 

Forget thee !—ay, forgetfulness will be 

A mercy tome. By the many nights 

When | have wept for that I dared not sleep— 

A dream had made me live my woes again, 

Acting my wretchedness, without the hope 

My foolish heart still clings to, though that hope 

Is like the opiate, which may lull awhile, 

Then wake to double torture ; by the days 

Passed in lone watching and in anxious fears, 
When a breath sent the crimson to my cheeek, 
Like the red gushing of a sudden wound ; 

By all the careless looks, and careless words, 
Which have to me been like the scorpion’s stinging; 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, forever; 

By thy eternal work of wretchedness ; 

By all my withered feelings, ruined health— 
Crush’d hopes—and rifled heart—I will forget thee! 
Alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee !— 
Thy work of wasting is too surely done. 


| In her great misery 





The April shower may pass and be forgotten, 
The rose fall, and one fresh spring in its place : 
And thus it may be with light, summer love, 








It was not so with mine : it did not spring, 


er 
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fntoa moment’s life, bref, beautiful ; 

Not amid hghted balls, when flatteries 

Steal upon the ear ike dew upon the rose, 

As soft—as soon disperscd—as quickly passed ; 

But you first called my woman’s teelings forth, 

And taught me love ere I had named Love’s name, 
o . * * . » > * 

She fluny aside the seroll, as it had part 

Why should she write? 

What could she write ?=Her woman’s pride forbade 

To let him look upon her heart, aud see 

It was an utter ruin; and cold words, 

And scorn and sight that may repay his own, 

Were ofa fore:gn language, to whose sound 

She might not frame her utterance. oun she bent 

Her head upon her arm, so white, that tears 

Seemed bat the natural melting of iis snow, 

Touched by the flush’d check’s crimson ; yet life- 

blood 
Less wrings in shedding, than such tears as those. 


FROM MRS. COLVIN’S MESSENGER, 
A TALE OF HORKOR ! 
(From the original German of the poet Hum ‘ 
Lemona was daughter of Hudda the brave, 
Whose threne was exalted on high ; 
His gold and his silver fill’d many a cave; 
His nobles were haughty, but each, as a slave, 
Obeyed the least dart of his eye. 
Lemona was tall and Lemona was fair, 
Her ringlets fell over her shoulder, 
Like the silver-winged dove was the smooth of her 
hair; 
Her fingers were taper, her elbows were bare : 
O! it made the heart beat to bebold her. 


Lemona bad huntsmen and hounds in her train, 
And of silver-shod horses a score ; 
Her Palfrey was grey, and of silk was his rein, 
He champ’d bis gold-bit as he prane’d on the plain; 
And seemed proud of the burden he bore. 
Lemona was happy : for Bruno, the son 
Of a rich and a mighty great Eat], 
Had sigh’d, and had knelt, and her heart he had won, 
As she sat on her seat by the rivers that run 
Through bridges of Mother of Pearl. » 
Quick throbbings, quick throbbings swell’d thick 
in her breast : 
She gave a consent with a faulter : 
The priests were assembled, in surplices drest, 
Young Bruno most cheerly the damsel carest, 
As they walked up the aisle to the altar, 
The palace was crowded, the chandeliers shone, 
The ivory tables were spread : 
The bride and the bridegroom were placed ona 
throne, 
Which entirely was formed of a large Onyx-stone, 
With a canopy over their head. 
Now the laugh shakes the hall, and the ruddy wine 
flows ; 
Who—who is not merry and gay ? 
Lemona is happy, for little she knows 
Of the monster so grim that lay hush’d in repose, 
Expecting his evening prey ! 
While the music played sweet, and with trippings 
so light, 
Bruno danced through the maze of the ball, 
Lemona retired, and her damsels in white 
Led her up to her chamber, then wish’d her ‘* good 
night,” 
And went down again to the hall. 
The monster of blood now extended his paws, 
And from under the bed did he creep ; 
With blood-clots besmeared, he now stretch’d out 
his claws, 
With blood-clots besmeared, he now open’d his 
aws, 
To feed on the virgin asleep. 
He seiz’d on a vein and he gave such a bite, 
And he gave with his fangs such a tug, 
She scream’d—Bruno ran up the stairs in a fright—. 
The guests follow’d after—when bro’t to the light, 
** Lord ha’ mercy |” they cried, * what a Bug.’ 
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